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In the East There 
Rises a Red Star 


Comrade Katsfoter 


To understand the history of the 
Communist Party of China,’ we must 
go back before there was a Communist 
Party, to the Century of Humiliation, 
the Self-Strengthening Movement, 
and the subsequent Sino-Japanese 
War. The history of China over the 
last two hundred years has been one of 
colonization, immense struggle, and 
subsequent national decolonization. 
The CPC came relatively late to this 
scene, for a good reason: scientific so- 
cialism had not yet been formulated, 
not until well after colonization. July 
of this year marks the one hundred 
year anniversary of the CPC. 


THE OPIUM WARS 
and the 
CENTURY OF HUMILIATION 


Our analysis must begin with the 
Century of Humiliation, a period of 
semi-colonial domination and deg- 
radation, lasting from roughly 1839 
to 1949.* The start of this period 
was marked by the First Opium War 
(1839-1842). This war was fought 
between the British Empire and Qing 
China over the distribution of poison- 
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ous opium within the middle king- 
dom. By the early 1800s, Company 
Rule had secured the Indian subcon- 
tinent and its resources for the British 
Empire. The East India Company 
began the large-scale production of 
poppies and processed them into opi- 
um in Bengal. They were determined 
to trade opium with China for luxu- 
ry goods in high demand in the west. 
The Western powers had already used 
their economic and military leverage 
in the region to establish what were 
called trading cantonments in Can- 
ton, in defiance of the Qing’s normal 
trade policy of demanding tribute. 
Trade was strictly controlled by im- 
perial inspectors, but Western mer- 
chants snuck opium into the country 
through the black market. In 1839 the 
Daoguang Emperor, concerned at the 
vast reductions in productivity of the 
south due to widespread opium ad- 
diction, dispatched the high-ranking 
viceroy Lin Zexu (Yuanfu) to halt the 
opium trade. Lin arrested thousands 
of Chinese opium dealers, destroyed 
hundreds of thousands of opium 
pipes, and even wrote an address to 
Queen Victoria asking her to put an 
end to the evil trade.? He was eventu- 
ally forced to seize 2 million pounds of 
British, French, and American opium 
and destroy it by mixing it with lime. 
The opium was valued at roughly $11 
million USD, an enormous sum.* 


1. Also abbreviated by that Party as CPC - the abbreviation CCP is used primarily by the US State Department and 
its capitalist lackeys to 1) emphasize the connection to the USSR (CCCP) and 2) indicate that it is first Chinese and 


therefore not authentically communist. 


2. The phrase wuwang guochi, national humiliation, was first used in 1915 to condemn the Japanese-imperial 


Twenty-One Demands on the Chinese government. 


3. Reprinted in Ssuyu Teng and John Fairbank, China’s Response to the West (1954). 
4, This number was calculated from the average opium price 1840 and the amount destroyed. 








Facing mounting British antagonism, 
Viceroy Lin ordered all merchants to 
cease sale of supplies to foreigners and 
to expel all foreign merchants from 
Chinese harbors. The British com- 
mander in the region demanded per- 
mission to come ashore and purchase 
supplies for his ships. When he was 
denied, he opened fire on Kowloon. 
An indecisive skirmish began the war. 

From February to August of 1841, 
fierce fighting ranged up and down 
the Pearl River, in central China, off 
Taiwan, and up the Yangtze. Canton, 
Shanghai, and Zhenjiang all fell into 
British hands, and the Qing govern- 
ment was forced to sign the Treaty 
of Nanjing, the first of the "unequal 
treaties" designed to carve China 
up into trading territories. It forced 
the Qing government to abolish the 
Canton system and open additional 
treaty-ports for trade. It required the 
Qing state to cede Hong Kong to the 
British, which they made into a naval 
base, and it set the stage for the other 
powers to extract similar treaties from 


the Qing state. The Second Opium 
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War (1856-1860) resulted in ten more 
treaty ports open to foreign settle- 
ment, navigation rights for all foreign 
ships on the Yangtze, and the right of 
foreigners to travel freely inside China 
and to proselytize. From 1842 until 
1933, China was forced to sign a score 
of unequal treaties, resulting in its in- 
terior being carved up into zones of 
influence, its government systemati- 
cally reduced to a dependency, and ul- 
timately, the occupation of its territo- 
ry by the empires of Japan and Russia. 


SELF-STRENGTHENING 
and the 


TAIPING HEAVENLY REBELLION 


Qing China desperately attempted 
to find parity with the West through 
the ziqiang yundong, the self-strength- 
ening movement, during which the 
Qing government attempted to west- 
ernize its armed forces, navies, and 
administration. This movement was 
begun in the face of the Second Opi- 
um War and as a result of the Taiping 
Heavenly Rebellion which rocked 
China. Together, these two tidal and 
epochal events set the stage for the 
conditions of twentieth century Chi- 
na, the collapse of the Qing govern- 
ment, and the Period of Warlords. 

The Taiping Heavenly Rebellion 
was initiated and led by a man named 
Hong Xiuquan (Renkun), an aspiring 
civil servant from a well-to-do family. 
In Qing China, keju examinations de- 
termined who could serve the imperi- 
al government. Less than one percent 
of candidates passed;’ these examina- 
tions presented a narrow threshold 
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through which the ruling class repro- 
duced its status. After failing his ex- 
amination, Xiuquan grew very ill and 
fell into a feverish semi-coma. Upon 
awakening, he related a syncretic vi- 
sion: he claimed to have seen the Fa- 
ther of Heaven and Jesus Christ, and 
it was revealed to him that he was 
Christ’s brother, come to save China 
from the depredations of the western- 
ers. He began preaching that Shangdi, 
the Father of Heavy- 
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ancient Chinese title designating her- 
itability of high station.’ The rebels 
captured Nanjing in 1853, and held it 
as their capital until 1864. 

Western powers were content to 
utilize the rebellion as a means of ex- 
tracting concessions from the Qing 
government until the rebels attacked 
Shanghai, a major center for trade 
with the West. Their capital now at 
stake, Western governments lent iron- 

clads, gunpowder, and 


en, had commanded The Heavenly King- troops to defeat the 


him to purge Bud- 


dhism and Confa. 40” declared equalt- 


Heavenly Rebellion. 
It was finally snuffed 


cianism from China, ty between men ana out after the combined 


to slay demons, and 


chat the Mandate of Women and a classless 


Heaven had passed soctety. 
from the Qing to 
him. He preached a form of radical so- 
cial equality that mirrored that of the 
Yellow Scarves.° 

Tens of thousands flocked to the 
Heavenly Rebellion’s banners. On 
January 11, 1851, Xiuquan executed 
the general of the government army in 
Jintiang and proclaimed the beginning 
of the Heavenly Kingdom of Tran- 
scendent Peace. The Rebellion was 
kept on the move, defending against 
both official government armies and 
private armies, raised by individual 
officials to quell the rebellion.” The 
Heavenly Kingdom declared equal- 
ity between men and women and a 
classless society. Women served in the 
army and bureaucracy, and many tasks 
were shared equally.* Hong Xiuquan 
styled himself as a “king,” as did all the 
other high commanders; this did not 
indicate a class-position but rather an 


ing-Western _ forces, 
uniting in class-interest 
against the peasant rev- 
olution, starved Nan- 
jing ina protracted siege. During its 
last days, the rebels were reduced to 
eating weeds. 

This set the pattern for the Box- 
er Rebellion (1900), which differed 
in content but was similar in form: 
an anti-Western rebellion in Beijing 
that flew the slogan “Support the 
Qing government, exterminate the 
foreigners.” This rebellion provoked 
the establishment of the imperialist 
Eight-Nation Alliance: the US, Brit- 
ain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and Japan. The alli- 
ance invaded China and plundered the 
entire countryside, executing anyone 
suspected of being in league with the 
Boxers. They forced the Qing govern- 
ment to sign the Boxer Protocols, pay 
$10 billion worth of indemnities, and 
execute all government ministers who 
had in any way supported the Boxers. 


5. Ting Chen, James Kai-Sing Kung & Chicheng Ma, “Long Live Keju! The Persistent Effects of China’s Imperial Examination System,” Social Science Research Network (26 


June 2017). 


6. The Yellow Scarves or Yellow Turbans are most famously memorialized in Luo Guangzhong’s novel Romance of the Three Kingdoms as the rebel forces who sought to unmake 
the old Imperial social order and establish a more egalitarian society through peasant rebellion. 
7. This would set the stage for the Time of Warlords a half century later, in which China was divided into networks of control under powerful private armies. 


8. Jonathan Spence, God ’s Chinese Son: The Taiping Heavenly Kingdom of Hong Xiuquan, 136 (Harper Collins, 1996). 


9. “Kings” existed under the Emperors during every dynasty, and were equivalent to a very powerful duke in western feudal society. They were often members of the ruling 
dynasty, or else challengers to it that could be expected to approach the imperial throne and possibly claim it once the living emperor died. 
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The westerners were determined to 
use the Qing themselves as their com- 
prador agents in China. “The people 
fear the officials, the officials fear the 
foreigners, the foreigners fear the peo- 


ple.” 
SHANGHAI, 1921 


By 1919, Qing China had begun to 
disintegrate. The former territory was 
controlled by military alliances and 
powerful individuals & cliques, some 
of which were under the influence of 
foreign powers. In the shadow of this 
collapse, the Communist Interna- 
tional sent agents into China to help 
establish a party there. Marxist study 
circles, which had been meeting since 
the turn of the century, looked to the 
victorious Bolshevik revolution and 
the nascent Soviet Union for guid- 
ance. On May 4, 1919, student pro- 
tests against imperialism in Beijing 
helped spread the Marxist study cir- 
cles all throughout China and popu- 
larize Marxism there. 

By 1921, these study circles were 
growing restless. Dutch communist 
Henk Sneevliet (alias Ma Lin) had 
been dispatched by the ComIntern to 
help fuse these small study groups into 
a party. Thirteen delegates were sent to 
the First Party Congress in Shanghai, 
representing 57 total members. They 
met on July 23, 1921, in the French 
Concession and their meeting ran un- 
til August 2. Mao Zedong was one of 
the original 13 delegates, representing 
the Changsha branch of the Party. 

The primary contradiction facing 
the nascent Party was the imminent 
decay of China’s institutions and gov- 
ernment towards warlordism. This 
heightened imperial exploitation; 
many of the warlords were backed by 


10. A folk saying. 
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Revolutionary Poetry 


Comrade Simcha 





Try as i might 

the hole in my pants 
kept getting bigger. 

i used patches 

to cover it up, 

andi even tried a 
marker to my skin 

to obscure the wound. 


Then my shoes frayed 
at the place 

where the sole 

meets the fabric. 

It made me look 

and feel poor, which 
was true, but 

i still didn't 

like the feeling. 


And after that the 
ground too 

began to slip away 
so that in the end 

all i saw beneath 

me was water: 

like an endless ripple 
or low tide. 


And now as i stare 

and wait for morning it 
would instead seem that 
rather than bouncing back 
and pulling myself up 

by my bootstraps, 

i've disappeared too 

and become one 

with whatever 

has made me. 
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imperialist governments, and China 
stood prostrate before imperial ma- 
nipulation, without a central govern- 
ment or unified army. The ComInt- 
ern’s Far East section, as well as Stalin 
himself, began searching for ways to 
preserve the new CPC and ensure its 
survival when the continued existence 
of China was in doubt. At the time, 
the CPSU did not consider China ripe 
for revolution and had grave doubts 
about the future of the CPC. 


The NATIONALISTS 


To combat the encroachment of 
imperial Japan, a rising anti-commu- 
nist power in the East, the ComInt- 
ern planned for the new CPC to join 
with the Zhongguo Guomindang, or 
KMT."! The KMT was a semi-social- 
ist national liberation party under the 
leadership of Sun Yat-sen (Zaizhi), the 
president of the short-lived Republic 
of China (1911). ComIntern agents 
approached Yat-sen and requested 
that the CPC enter the KMT as its 
left-wing. 

In 1923, the CPC assisted the KMT 
with preparation for the Northern Ex- 
pedition, in which the KMT’s North- 
ern Revolutionary Army planned 
to overthrow the Beiyang warlords 
in the north and establish a new na- 
tional government. Sun Yat-sen was 
friendly toward the CPC, and despite 
being submerged in a larger party, the 
CPC and its membership effectively 
controlled the KMT central appara- 
tus (but not the military). However, 
in 1925, before the Northern Expe- 
dition could begin, Sun Yat-sen died. 
After a back-and-forth fight between 


11. Most often Romanized as the Kuomintang or KMT. 
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the (Soviet-influenced) left of the par- 
ty and its right-wing, Chiang Kai-shek 
and his clique of right nationalists 
won out. They instituted a violent an- 
ti-communist purge to neutralize the 
Party’s powerful left wing. 

On April 9, Chiang Kai-shek de- 
clared martial law. On April 11, he 
issued a secret order to purge all com- 
munists from the KMT. On April 12, 
1927, the communists serving in the 
Revolutionary Army and in Chiang’s 
government in Shanghai were arrested 
and disarmed; many were even execut- 
ed.” As a result, some 5,000 commu- 
nists were executed or killed when the 
army attempted to disarm their units. 
Many more were jailed. Thus began 
the Chinese Civil War. The CPC 
was expelled from the left-wing gov- 
ernment in Wuhan, which was then 
liquidated by Chiang Kai-shek.'* The 
CPC formed the Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Red Army of China under the 
leadership of Mao Zedong. Nearly 
the entire urban Party apparatus had 
been destroyed and the CPC took to 
the countryside. Revolutionary soviet 
zones sprang up all over China as the 
workers and peasants rallied to the red 
flag. The CPC adopted a principle of 
democratic centralism, and prepared 
to go to war with the KMT govern- 
ment, opening a second front in its 
rear while it fought the warlords in the 
north. The Party’s largest stronghold 
was in Jiangxi province, in the south 


of China.“ 


THE LONG MARCH, 
the JAPANESE INVASION, 
and the CIVIL WAR 


12. Mao Zedong, On Tactics Against Japanese Imperialism (27 Dec. 1935). 


13. Ibid. 


14, Resolution on certain questions in the history of our Party since the founding of the People’s Republic of China, 
Adopted by the Sixth Plenary Session of the Eleventh Central Committee of the Communist Party of China (June 


27, 1981). 


15. Mao Zedong, Problems of War and Strategy (6 Nov. 1938). 
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The Jiangxi-Fujian Soviet was estab- 
lished in 1931 as a direct result of the 
Shanghai Massacre and the expulsion 
of the communists from the KMT. It 
was in this context that Mao uttered 
the famous dictum “political power 
grows from the barrel of a gun,” not- 
ing that the CPC could not afford to 
disarm lest it be liquidated by Chi- 
ang Kai-shek’s right-nationalist gov- 
ernment.’ CPSU military advisors 
arrived and assisted the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Army in fighting off four 
encirclement campaigns by the KMT. 
In 1933, Chiang Kai-shek’s Fifth En- 
circlement Campaign destroyed the 
Jiangxi-Fujian Soviet and overran the 
Red Army positions. This forced the 
Jiangxi-Fujian Soviet to dissolve into 
the countryside and join with the Ji- 
angxi-Fujian Red Army. Other soviets 
were similarly destroyed. Three Red 
Army fronts began a march to escape 
destruction at the hands of the encir- 
cling KMT armies. 

The Long March lasted from 1933 
to 1935. During those two years, the 
three Red Army groups were contin- 
ually on the move. They braved high 
mountain passes, running battles, and 
retreats through unfriendly territory. 
The locals supported them wherev- 
er they went, for they brought with 
them schools and land reform, leaving 
the seeds of revolution in their wake. 
They ran political education class- 
es, executed the powerful semi-feu- 
dal landlords, and brought peasants 
and locals into their fold. The KMT 
mobilized the warlords against the 
Red Armies. The Jiangxi-Fujian Red 
Army, the one in which Comrade 
Mao traveled, fought through moun- 
tains and jungles, never staying in one 
place long. 

In 1935, the three Red Army fronts 


concentrated in Shaanxi province, 
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which became the base of operations 
for the Chinese Red Army until 1945. 
In the midst of the civil war, Japan 
invaded. Imperial Japanese troops 
landed in the north of China and 
set up a series of puppet states. The 
KMT and CPC agreed to nominally 
suspend hostilities, with the US and 
USSR urging them to work together 
to fight the Japanese.’® The CPC took 
to a strategy of long-term guerrilla 
warfare while the KMT fought on the 
field. Japanese imperialism became, 
for a time, the primary contradiction, 
prompting temporary cooperation 
between bitter enemies — but when 
World War II ended, hostilities re- 
sumed immediately. The CPC land 
reform policy promised total agrarian 
reform and brought an endless supply 
of recruits into the Red Army. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, the People’s Republic 
of China was officially founded, as the 
KMT was finally overwhelmed by the 
fighting spirit of the masses of China. 
The nationalists retreated from Sich- 
uan to Taiwan, which the KMT rul- 
ing party governed continuously until 
2000. 


THE GREAT LEAP FORWARD 


The CPC recognizes the Great Leap 
Forward as one of two left deviations 
(along with the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution). The Great Leap 
Forward (Dayuejin) was the second 
of the CPC’s Five Year Plans, enacted 
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in the period of 1958—1962. What 
was the Great Leap Forward? It was 
a policy designed to rapidly increase 
the productive power of the PRC ina 
time when the Sino-Soviet split threat- 
ened the worldwide communist proj- 
ect.'® The purpose of the Great Leap 
was to make up for the PRC’s lack 
of industrialization by decentralizing 
the production of critical elements of 
capital—iron, cement, fertilizer—by 
producing them not with capital-in- 
tensive methods, but with labor-in- 
tensive ones.” 

This plan was ambitious and 
far-reaching... ultimately too ambi- 
tious, as Comrade Mao himself admit- 
ted at a Politburo meeting in Beijing 
on 12-13 of June in 1959.” By then, 
however, the Great Leap was already 
off the ground and local cadres took 
over its implementation. Cooperative 
farms had been instituted as early as 
1950. Test communes were opened 
in 1958. Steel and grain targets were 
set. The establishment of backyard 
furnaces spread through the com- 
munes and in urban neighborhoods 
to meet the steel quotas—the use of 
labor-heavy industry rather than cap- 
ital-heavy industry to jump-start the 
PRC’s steel production. New irriga- 
tion practices were undertaken and 
experiments based on Trofim Lysen- 
ko’s research were attempted in the 
field of agriculture. 

The Party recognized substantial 
left errors in the early Great Leap plan 
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of 1957-58, characterized by excessive 
targets, the issuing of arbitrary direc- 
tions, boastfulness, and the stirring up 
of a "communist wind."” This con- 
sisted of ground-level Party organizers 
setting difficult or impossible quotas 
to prove the system was working. As 
a result of the Great Leap’s diversion 
of labor away from agriculture, the 
Deng-era Party estimated a substan- 
tial loss of life as a result of otherwise 
avoidable harvest failures. 


THE GREAT PROLETARIAN 
CULTURAL REVOLUTION 
and the GANG OF FOUR 


The Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution (GPCR) is the second of 
the “left deviations” recognized by the 
modern CPC. The GPCR encom- 
passed a ten-year period from 1966- 
76, ending with the crushing of the 
“Gang of Four” in 1976.” What was 
the cultural revolution? What caused 
it, and what were its results? It was a 
mass movement designed to reviv- 
ify and purge the Party of right-de- 
viationists (“capitalist roaders”) that 
threw the entire country into chaos. 
The first phase began with the May 16 
Notice in which an “anti-Party group’ 
was declared and criticized. Based on 
this notice, the CPC Central Com- 
mittee formed the “Central Cultur- 
al Revolution Group,” led by Chen 
Boda. On August 8, 1966, Liu Shaoqi 
and Deng Xiaoping were targeted by 


16. John W. Garver, “The Origins of the Second United Front: The Comintern and the Chinese Communist Party,” The China Quarterly 113, 29 (March 1988). 

17. The CPC passed a resolution in 1980 saying that the errors were “due to the fact that Comrade Mao Zedong and many leading comrades, both at the centre and in the 
localities, had become smug about their successes, were impatient for quick results and overestimated the role of man’s subjective will and efforts.” Article 17 of the Resolution 
of the Sixth Plenum, 1980, as quoted in David Goodman, “The Sixth Plenum of the 11 th Central Committee of the CCP: Look Back in Anger?, The China Quarterly No. 87 


pg. 524 (Sep. 1981). 





18. The split had begun with Stalin’s death in 1953. The Khrushchev government was slammed as “revisionist” by the CPC due in the first instance to Khrushchev’s anti-Stalin 
speech given to the CPSU and in the second to the backwards steps taken in the Soviet economy which included moving from piece-work to wage labor. As a result, the 
Khrushchev government withdrew all advisors and specialists from the PRC, ceasing the industrial development and aid provided under the Stalin government. 

19. Joseph Ball, “Did Mao Really Kill Millions?, “Monthly Review” (21 Sep. 2006). 

20. Mobo Gao, The Battle for China’s Past, Mao and the Cultural Revolution, 126 (Pluto Press, 2008). 


21. Ibid. 


22. Resolution on certain questions in the history of our Party since the founding of the People’s Republic of China, Adopted by the Sixth Plenary Session of the Eleventh 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of China (June 27, 1981). 


23. Ibid. 
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the CPC Central Committee in the 
“Decision Concerning the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution,” attack- 
ing them for their “right” deviations. 
Liu and Deng were labeled bour- 
geois-reactionaries. Red Guard units 
were created from local Party organi- 
zations, student groups, and military 
colleges. 

By October, the CPC Central Com- 
mittee attempted to cancel the cultur- 
al revolution movement by order. The 
Red Guard units rejected this order 
and simply continued to carry out 
the cultural revolution. Mao Zedong 
emerged from retirement to organize a 
conference against the “bourgeois-re- 
actionary line.” Mao told the Red 
Guard units and the public that they 
must now carry out the revolution en- 
tirely without the Party. “On January 
6, 1967, incited by Jiang Qin, Chen 
Boda, Zhang Chungqiao, and others, 
the Shanghai Workers’ Revolutionary 
Rebel Guard Headquarters... held a 
conference to overturn the Shanghai 
Municipal Party Committee and seize 
power from it. This was called the Jan- 
uary Storm.”** Mao openly supported 
the January Storm and called upon 
everyone in the whole country to em- 
ulate it wherever it was needed. 

At this point, many of the old guard 
voiced their opposition to the GPCR. 
They singled out the clique of Lin 
Biao and Jiang Qing, decrying them 
for purging elder officials and creat- 
ing chaos in both the Party and the 
People’s Liberation Army. The op- 
position, led by Mao, escalated their 
“down with everything” campaign. 
The rebel Red Guard began the “sort- 


ing out traitors” movements, “mass 


24. Ibid. 
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revolutionary criticism” and “cleaning 
up the class ranks.”*° Red Guard units 
independently engaged in struggle 
sessions and hunted out people they 
believed were bourgeois or petit-bour- 
geois deviationists. 

Many were wrongly accused during 
this period; some lost their positions, 
some even lost their lives. In 1968, 
Red Guards threw Deng Pufang, Xia- 
oping’s son, out of a window at Peking 
University. The fall paralyzed him 
from the waist down.” In 1969, Lin 
Biao, Jiang Qing, and their pro-GP- 
CR faction were elected as members 
of the political bureau and given ex- 
panded. power on the Central Com- 
mittee. The Revolution continued to 
accelerate, with Red Guards targeting 
bureaucrats & deviationist-intellectu- 
als. In 1971, Lin Biao died in an air- 
plane crash over Mongolia. 

In 1973, Jiang Qing and her allies 
attempted to seize power from Zhou 
Enlai, at this time the premier. Zhou 
had done what he could to mitigate 
the effects of the chaos spreading 
through the Party and government. 
Mao discovered the conspiracy of 
Jiang Qing and labeled her and her 
allies the “Gang of Four,” openly 
criticizing them. In 1975, a new State 
Council was formed with Zhou Enlai 
as premier and Deng Xiaoping as vice 
premier. Zhou became seriously ill, so 
Deng took over the central govern- 
ment in consultation with Mao. In 
1976, Mao died. The Gang of Four 
tried to seize power of the Central 
Committee, distributed arms to mi- 
litias in Shanghai, and prepared for a 
rebellion. The Political Bureau labeled 
this a counter-revolution; the People’s 


25. “Cultural revolution’ (1966-76),” China Daily (24 Nov. 2010) 

26. Ted Chan, “Deng’s son injured in cultural revolution”, UPI Archives. (1984). 

27. Alan P. Liu, “The ‘Gang of Four’ and the Chinese People’s Liberation Army,” Asian Survey (1979). 
28. Cheng Yonggai, Thoroughly Criticize the ‘Gang of Four’(1977). 

29. Deng Xiaoping, Uphold the Four Cardinal Principles (30 March 1979). 
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Liberation Army remained loyal to 
the Party and refused to go over to the 
Gang of Four.” Jiang Qing and her al- 
lies were arrested on October 6, 1976 
and the GPCR came to an end.” 


ELIMINATING CHAOS 


Eliminating chaos and returning 
to normal (poluan fancheng) was 
the period that followed the conclu- 
sion of the GPCR. This period was 
devoted to the restoration of Party 
structures and order throughout the 
PRC. Many wrongful convictions 
were overturned and purged Party 
members cleared and returned to the 
fold. Obviously, there are those who 
believe that this period represented 
a capitalist restoration in the heart 
of the revolution, primarily due to 
the return of the formerly-embattled 
Deng Xiaoping, and the “reform and 
opening up” program that changed 
the CPC’s focus from class struggle to 
economic modernization and the de- 
velopment of productive forces. The 
CPC adopted the four cardinal prin- 
ciples (Si-xiang Jiben Yuanze) in 1979: 
1) uphold the socialist path; 2) uphold 
the people’s democratic dictatorship; 
3) uphold the leadership of the CPC; 
and 4) uphold Mao Zedong Thought 
and Marxism-Leninism.” 

Reform and opening up began with 
the end of collective agriculture and 
the permission for foreign capital, 
heavily regulated and subject to the 
ultimate authority of the government, 
to enter the PRC. During the second 
stage of reform and opening up, in the 
late 80s and 90s, price controls were 
lifted and the private sector grew; 
state monopolies in the commanding 
heights of the economy were main- 
tained (such as banking and oil). This 
was intended to develop China’s pro- 
ductive forces with outside capital, to 
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make the PRC the “workshop of the 
world.” Through this process, Chi- 
na has been able to construct its own 
advanced industry and avoid the im- 
position of neo-colonial dependency. 
This period of reform and opening up 
ended with the election of Xi Jinping. 


XI JINPING 
against the 
TIGERS AND FLIES 


On March 14, 2013, Xi Jinping was 
elected President of the People’s Re- 
public. He had been the CPC Gener- 
al Secretary since the previous year. In 
the speech he gave upon accession to 
the presidency, Xi took aim at the cor- 
rupt officials and Party cadres that had 
proliferated during reform and open- 
ing up. The anti-corruption campaign 
had begun. To root out the “tigers and 
flies” (the big corrupt officials and mi- 
nor corrupt cadre), Xi opened inves- 
tigations into numerous high-ranking 
officials. His government created new 
internal squads to hunt down breach- 
es of Party discipline, particularly 
bribery and corruption. Hundreds 
of cadre were charged. Within the 
first two years of the campaign, over 
200,000 low-ranking officials were 
warned, fined, and demoted.*” 

The working theory of the CPC 
today is that the reform and opening 
up period greatly advanced the mate- 
rial conditions and productive forces 
of the PRC, but it also created graft 
and corruption on a scale never seen 
by the CPC. Further, it developed 
the exterior port cities of the PRC 
very rapidly but had little effect on 
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the interior. Xi’s government aimed 
to correct these contradictions by re- 
solving them: equalizing the benefit 
of foreign investment by eliminating 
extreme poverty throughout China 
and providing housing, electricity, 
and roads to all regions, as well as im- 
prisoning and purging corrupt ofh- 
cials and removing the opportunities 
that could generate graft. Overall, the 
CPC has been remarkably successful 
at raising the standard of living of 
China’s masses. Out of the Century 
of Humiliation and into a new centu- 
ry of socialist consolidation and con- 
struction — the CPC has guided and 
overseen this most inspiring of trans- 
formations. 

The Xi-era CPC has put forth a 
plan to move out of the primary and 
into the secondary phase of socialist 
construction by 2050, establishing 
widespread prosperity for the people 
and moving into the next phase of a 
socialist future.*! 


What is the Wa 
State? 


Comrade Elderberry 


Asia builds successful revolutions. 
With China and the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea in the East, 
Vietnam and Laos in the South, and 
the short-lived People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen in the West, the 
achievements of Communism in Asia 
provide an outstanding legacy for op- 
pressed proletarians around the world. 
The spirit of past revolutions — the 
spirit that resisted Western imperial- 


30. Sebastian Heilmann, China’s Political System, 62-75 (Rowman & Littlefield, 2017) 
31. Selected Documents of the 19th Congress of the Communist Party of China, 164 (Pravda Media, 2020). 
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ism and created states that worked for 
the masses, rather than the privileged 
classes — still burns in the jungles, 
mountains, and cities throughout the 
continent. 

The imperialists don’t want us to 
know about successful socialist con- 
struction. They demonize it, distort 
its achievements, or even obscure it 
completely. Such is the case with the 
Wa State in eastern Myanmar. The Wa 
State is an autonomous region and 
Self-Administered Division of Myan- 
mar, in Southeast Asia. The Wa State is 
separated into two (non-contiguous) 
regions. The northern region, bor- 
dering China to the east, is larger and 
more populous. The southern region 
borders Thailand to the southeast 
and, despite geographic separation, 
remains wholly Wa. The Wa State is a 
one-party socialist state, governed by 
the United Wa State Party, under the 
leadership of Bao Youxiang. Despite a 
1989 ceasefire with the Burmese army, 
it wasn’t until 2010 that they were 
granted semi-autonomy (with the 
designation “special region”), on the 
grounds that they recognize Myan- 
mar’s national sovereignty. Since then, 
Myanmar has largely left the Wa State 
alone, but tensions remain high. 


History 


The Wa have never been fully ruled 
by the government of Myanmar. The 
difficult terrain and the rumors of 
brutal beheadings (of which there is 
no evidence) prevented British colo- 
nizers from dominating the region." 
Only by name have Britain and Myan- 
mar governed the Wa people. 

During the end of the Chinese Civil 
War, Kuomintang (Nationalist) forc- 
es crossed the border of China into 
Wa territory and set up bases there, 
planning their massive counterattack 
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into Yunnan province in China. Af- 
ter repeatedly failing to mount this 
attack, some Kuomintang forces left 
the area, but many remained. Mean- 
while, in the rest of the country, the 
Communist Party of Burma (CPB) 
waged a revolution against the ineffec- 
tive, post-colonial government. Con- 
ditions heightened in 1962 when the 
military staged a coup, pushing the 
CPB into the northeast — right into 
Wa territory. The CPB found thou- 
sands of people ready to join the fight 


against the military government, and 
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to remove the last of the Kuomintang 
troops and bases in the area. In 1968, 
the joint force (comprised mostly of 
Chinese troops) removed the last rem- 
nants of the Kuomintang from Wa 
lands. It is around this time that the 
CPB’s army began to consist mostly 
of Wa partisans. 

In 1988, the 8888 Uprising in Myan- 
mar took place. The State Law and 
Order Council, a faction within the 
military, staged another coup. Unwill- 
ing to engage in a prolonged guerrilla 
campaign against Myanmar’s troops, 
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and without any military aid from 
the weakened CPB (technically illegal 
after 1979), the Wa and other ethnic 
groups in the region splintered. The 
United Wa State Party was formed im- 
mediately after, and the first ceasefire 
with the government went into effect. 
While there have been no direct con- 
flicts between the two groups since the 
ceasefire, the Wa remain ready, with 
more than 30,000 troops trained to 
defend their territory.” Through the 
institution of the new 2008 Myanmar 
Constitution, the Wa territories be- 
came the Wa Self-Administered Divi- 
sion of Shan State. Further peace talks 
were abandoned in 2009 when the 
central government approached the 
Wa (and other armed ethnic groups) 
to join the “Border Guard Forces,” a 
state "transition" plan to integrate an- 
ti-government forces into Myanmar’s 
military.’ 


Relationship with China 


“The Chinese are our brothers,” 
says Zhao Guo An, Vice Chairman of 
the UWSA.* China indeed has been 
the Wa’s biggest ally, politically, social- 
ly, and economically. Their cooper- 
ation in the fight against fascism and 
imperialism has proven indispensable 
for the Wa people. China’s very pres- 
ence serves as an excellent deterrent 
for aggression from Myanmar. China 
also helped ensure a peaceful transi- 
tion from the Communist Party of 
Burma to the United Wa State Party, 
allowing CPB officials to retire within 
Chinese borders, in spite of the CPB’s 
constant slights toward the post-Mao 
CPC. China has even hosted peace 
talks between ethnic groups and Bur- 
mese officials.° 

Some Wa people live within China 
and are treated as comrades. Man- 
darin Chinese is, in fact, one official 
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language of the Wa State, with Wa 
(the language) widely spoken as well. 
Economically, China is the only coun- 
try with which the Wa State trades, as 
the border with Myanmar is shut and 
other nations do not fully recognize 
the Wa State. Since the 1989 ceasefire, 
the Wa State has shown consistent de- 
velopment, due in large part to these 
economic ties. The Wa have been able 
to industrialize, improve infrastruc- 
ture, and even open up to excited vis- 
itors from neighboring Yunnan. In 
addition, Chinese financing has been 
instrumental to the maintenance of 
the Wa State’s well-funded and for- 
midable military, a vital aspect of Wa 
sovereignty.° 

Of course, detractors will accuse the 
Chinese of ulterior motives, name- 
ly the extraction of resources in the 
largely-untouched area. But as with 
other imperialist slander, this report- 
ing is clearly biased — most of these 
accusations come from Myanmar and 
Western imperialists, who covet Wa 
resources for themselves. The South 
Asia Journal calls for the West to “en- 
gage” with the Wa army, not only to 
reduce tensions, but to get their re- 
sources before China does.’ However, 
there is no evidence indicating any- 
thing more than two ally nations mu- 
tually benefiting from close ties and a 


deep friendship. 


Illegal Drug 
Trade 


The Wa State is in the heart of the 
Golden Triangle, where opium pop- 


6. Ibid. 
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pies grow in great quantities. The 
Kuomintang were the ones who set 
up the infrastructure for the mass 
trade, in order to fund their insur- 
gency. The United Wa State Army, 
in turn, have admitted to producing 
opium for mass distribution, to fund 
their own military. 

The Wa are hopeful to remove the 
drug trade from their borders. They 
have instituted a fierce anti-drug agen- 
da, setting ambitious plans to elimi- 
nate opium poppy (and the expanding 





The Wa State Regions in Black 
methamphetamine trade). Unsurpris- 
ingly, this has been met with criticism 
from the West, who argue that the 
Party has not done enough to curb 
production.* Opium provided the 
state with needed financing, and a 
livelihood (albeit a heavily exploitative 
one) for poor farmers. The UWSP has 
admitted that alternative forms of so- 
cial welfare will be necessary to erad- 
icate the underlying economic causes 
of the drug trade. 
To the Future 
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With the recent coup in Myanmar 
carried out by the Tatmandaw (Myan- 
mar’s military), the Wa State faces a di- 
lemma. The Wa have made it clear that 
they are not friends of the military, 
nor the neoliberal government. They 
have shown that they are not interest- 
ed in compromising with the Myan- 
mar authorities, whomever they are, 
and will seek nothing less, nor more, 
than fully-recognized statehood. The 
Tatmandaw have historically been 
hostile to ethnic minorities, including 
the Wa. The Wa have not released an 
official statement, but other influen- 
tial paramilitary groups (such as the 
Karen National Union) have decried 
the military coup. Even though they 
have allied with the protesters, this 
should not be confused with an en- 
dorsement of the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy.’ Like the Wa, 
these oppressed nations will accept 
nothing less than full autonomy.” 

The 10 ethnic armed organizations 
that signed the 2015 ceasefire have 
collectively said they will end political 
negotiations with the Tatmandaw."t 
That means that there are only three 
armed groups (the Ta’ang National 
Liberation Army, Rakhine Arakan 
Army, and Kokang Myanmar Na- 
tional Democratic Alliance Army) 
that still are maintaining negotiations 
with the coup government, but those 
channels are also deteriorating.’ No 
conjecture will be made about the fu- 
ture of the Wa State. They are fiercely 
independent, firmly revolutionary, 
and have not shown a desire to ally 
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with other armed groups. What we 
can say, with certainty, is that the Wa 
people will continue to fight, and the 
Self-Administered Division of the 
Shan State will continue to shine as an 
underappreciated beacon of Indige- 
nous and revolutionary struggle. 


The People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen 


Comrade Nobody 


“Poorest country in the Middle 
East.” “Worst humanitarian crisis in 
the world.” Superlatives like this tend 
to dominate reporting on the ongoing 
Yemeni crisis, but rarely is any expla- 
nation of the situation actually pro- 
vided. Why is Yemen suffering under 
an ongoing bombing campaign? Why 
does this small nation suffer such 
poverty? When it comes to Western 
media, Yemeni suffering is made to 
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be as natural as the desert sands, but 
the contemporary Yemeni situation 
is a specific outcome of long-stand- 
ing imperialist practices - from the 
British colonization of Aden, to con- 
tinuing US neo-colonial manipula- 
tion. In the midst of this process arose 
one of the most revolutionary states 
of its time: the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, a genuine Marx- 
ist-Leninist state on the southern tip 
of the Arabian peninsula. This article 
is intended as a basic introduction to 
this overlooked state, as well as a brief 
analysis of the contemporary Yemeni 
situation. 


Colonization 


Prior to European colonization, 
the territories of modern-day Yemen 
faced intermittent occupation by the 
Ottoman Empire. During the period 
of British colonization, the Ottomans 
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still occupied parts of northern Ye- 
men. British designs focused mainly 
on the southern city of Aden, a bus- 
tling port with a natural harbor anda 
strategic position straddling the Red 
Sea. Aden served as an important way- 
point between Europe and Asia for a 
number of historical empires. Colo- 
nized in 1839, the British used it as a 
coaling station for their route to India; 
with the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869, its intermediary role between 
Britain and their largest colony took 
on even more importance. By 1960, 
Aden was home to the 2nd busiest 
and 4th largest port in the world.’ It 
also housed a British military base, key 
to British military operation in the oil- 
rich Persian Gulf.* British occupation 
extended to the hinterlands around 
the port, and into the desert, through 
a series of loose alliances with local 
sheikhs and sultans. This section com- 
prised the “Aden Protectorate,” and 
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the port “Aden Colony.” Combined, 
these territories encompassed what 
would later become the state of South 
Yemen (aka the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen). 

The North, meanwhile, remained 
occupied by the Ottomans until 
1918. With the collapse of the Otto- 
man Empire after World War I, the 
al-Qasimi dynasty regained power. 
Previously, in the 17th century, this 
Zaydi imamate had controlled all of 
modern-day Yemen and parts of mod- 
ern-day Oman. In 1918, they declared 
an independent state; in 1926, this 
state took the name of the Mutawak- 
kilite Kingdom of Yemen. This was a 
feudal monarchy led by a King-Imam. 
This state formed the borders of what 
would later become the Yemen Arab 
Republic, or North Yemen. 

Yemen’s division is not identical to 
other examples of divided commu- 
nist nations — West/East Germany, 
North/South Vietnam, North/South 
Korea. While each of these divisions 
arose from particular conditions, 
there is a familiar pattern: a territory 
largely controlled by a Marxist-Le- 
ninist party, occupied by a colonial 
power which then fabricates a claim 
to statehood to justify its occupation.’ 
In the case of Yemen, however, North 
and South Yemen as states developed 
out of separate colonial trajectories, 
gaining independence at different 
moments and maintaining different 
relations to (neo)colonialism. But the 
once-unified Yemeni imamate of the 
17th century provided a blueprint 
for a unified Yemen. In fact, the term 
“South Yemen” did not come into 
widespread use until the 1950s.* Aden 
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remained a British possession, but 
as anti-colonial awareness grew, the 
people of occupied Aden and of the 
Mutawakkilite Kingdom dreamed of 
Yemeni sovereignty. 


The People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen 


After World War II, a wave of an- 
ti-colonial revolutions swept the 
globe, from China to Vietnam to Al- 
geria, and into West Asia. Nationalist, 
anti-imperialist movements proliferat- 
ed, seeking (though not always achiev- 
ing) independence from colonial 
controllers. In the Arabic-speaking 
regions, this decolonizing wave took 
the form of Nasserism. Nasserism is 
a form of Arab socialism popularized 
by Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. Its program is based upon 
Arab Socialism, Pan-Arabism, strong 
anti-imperialism, nationalization of 
industries and promotion of shared 
Arab culture. In terms of revolution- 
ary program, Nasserists were firmly 
social-democratic — not full-on com- 
munists (in fact, the Egyptian Com- 
munist Party disbanded in 1965, un- 
der threat of repression) but certainly 
favoring anumber of reforms that were 
long overdue in a political scene dom- 
inated by reactionary, foreign-backed 
monarchies.» We must consider this 
context when we consider Nasserism. 
Under conditions of imperialism, na- 
tionalism of the colonized is a manda- 
tory precondition for the liberation of 
the proletariat. For the majority of the 
people, Nasserist policies represented 
a vast improvement in political and 
economic conditions. 
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Gamal Abdel Nasser came to pow- 
er in a 1952 coup against the Brit- 
ish-dominated Egyptian state. Nasser 
earned the respect and admiration of 
the Arab masses (and the colonized 
world) when he nationalized the Suez 
Canal in 1956, then defeated Brit- 
ish, French and Israeli forces in what 
came to be known as the “Suez Cri- 
sis.” Inspired by Nasser’s example, 
anti-colonial revolutions followed in 
Iraq, Syria, and Algeria, facilitated 
through the establishment of Ba’ath 
(Arabic for “Renaissance”) Socialist 
Parties. Pan-Arabism, in particular, 
was a central aspect of their political 
programs. Kwame Nkrumah notes 
that Balkanization, or the deliberate 
division of a large territory into small 
(and therefore dependent) states, is 
the foremost tactic of neo-colonial- 
ism.° One of the factors that enabled 
the USSR and China to find success 
is their large national territories, re- 
plete with diverse natural resources 
to feed production and avoid for- 
eign dependence. Pan-Arabism (and 
Pan-Africanism), then, represent a 
defense strategy against imperialist di- 
vide-and-conquer tactics. 

Unfortunately, the forces of West- 
ern imperialism would never allow 
a strong, unified Pan-Arab state 
to flourish. Perhaps the closest the 
Pan-Arabists came was the establish- 
ment of the United Arab Republic in 
1958, a union between Egypt and the 
newly independent Syria. This short- 
lived union dissolved by 1961 (though 
Egypt retained the title of “United 
Arab Republic” until 1971), partially 
due to Nasser’s subordination of Syri- 
an politics to Egypt. For the time that 


1. Noel Brehony. “The NLF’s successful campaign for power in South Arabia, 1963-1967.” 2017. Lecture. Royal Society for Asian Affairs. 
2. Mark Curtis, Unpeople: Britain’s Secret Human Rights Abuses (Vintage Digital, 2008). 
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4, Fred Halliday, Revolution and Foreign Policy: The Case of South Yemen, 1967-1987, xii (Cambridge University Press, 1990). 

5. Hedrick Smithspecial, “PARTY DISSOLVED BY REDS IN CAIRO; Action Follows Threats of Arrest by Nasser.,” New York Times (26 April 1965). 
6. Kwame Nkrumah, Neo-Colonialism: The Last Stage of Imperialism, 14 (International Publishers Co., 1966). 
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it existed, however, it even expanded 
into a short-lived union with North 
Yemen, known as the United Arab 
States. 

North Yemen had undergone its 
own Nasserist revolution in 1962, 
transforming the Mutawakkilite King- 
dom of Yemen into the Yemen Arab 
Republic. The initiators of this coup 
had been trained in Iraq (which saw 
its own Nasserist coup in 1958). At 
this point, South Yemen remained oc- 
cupied by the British, their once-dom- 
inant Empire facing a precipitous de- 
cline. Inspired by the establishment 
of an Arab Republic in the North, 
revolutionaries in British-controlled 
South Yemen accelerated their desire 
for liberation. Nasserist ideas spread 
through the isolated regions of South 
Yemen, via the Voice of the Arabs ra- 
dio program and the influence of col- 
lege students returning from Beirut, 
Cairo, and Kuwait.” 

The Nasserist Officers’ Coup in the 
north spurred an 8-year civil war be- 
tween the forces of Arab Republican- 
ism (backed by Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic and the Soviet Union) and 
reactionary al-Qasimi monarchism 
and foreign cooperation (backed by 
Israel, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, with 
covert assistance from the British).* 
Western accounts of this conflict tend 
to focus on Egypt’s prolonged involve- 
ment, often referring to it as “Egypt’s 
Vietnam’ — but these analyses dis- 
tract from its actual character: A dy- 
ing empire, allying with 20th century 
royalists to stall the tides of decolonial 
sovereignty. It is out of this period 
that many of the players in the South 
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Yemeni struggle emerged, particularly 
the NLF (National Liberation Front) 
and FLOSY (Front for the Liberation 
of South Yemen). The NLF formed in 
1963, with North Yemeni and Egyp- 
tian assistance. Comprising a political 
front, the NLF included elements of 
hardline Marxism-Leninism, with a 
rural focus (the majority of the popu- 
lation in southern Yemen lived outside 
of the cities). FLOSY, meanwhile, was 
more influenced by the British trade 
union movements of the time, with an 
urban-focused, Nasserist social-demo- 
cratic tendency. Both fiercely opposed 
British occupation of Aden. 

In 1963, the NLF initiated guerrilla 
warfare against the British, from the 
Radfan mountains (60 miles north 
of Aden). In the port city of Aden, 
NLF and FLOSY collaborated to tar- 
get British officers with grenades and 
incite street riots. In 1967, the NLF 
occupied the Arab quarter of Aden, 
Crater. This marked a turning point 
in the campaign against the British, 
leading to the imminent evacua- 
tion of British forces. This guerrilla 
war against British colonialism went 
down in the Western annals as the 
“Aden Emergency.” An emergency, 
perhaps, for the British, but for the 
people of South Yemen it represent- 
ed an opportunity to throw off colo- 
nial oppression and build, for a short 
period, one of the most radical states 
of its time. After the British fled, the 
NLF and FLOSY fought for control 
of the political vacuum, with the NLF 
coming out on top. The British, who 
had a strong disdain for Nasserism, 
favored the NLF in negotiation and 
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“hurriedly” handed them power, cre- 
ating the People’s Republic of South 
Yemen (Nov. 1967).’ This proved to 
be a great misstep by the colonialists. 
In June 1969, a Marxist-Leninist fac- 
tion of the NLF, led by Salem “Salm- 
ine” Rubaya Ali, seized internal pow- 
er from its more moderate rivals. This 
was known as the “Corrective Move.” 
The People’s Republic of South Ye- 
men evolved into the People’s Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Yemen, the only 
“Scientific Socialist” state in the Ar- 
ab-speaking world. 

One of the first actions of the new 
ruling group was to break diplomatic 
relations with the United States. By 
November 1969, they had nation- 
alized most foreign property. The 
following November, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen was 
declared, becoming the only “Scientif- 
ic Socialist” state in the Arab-speaking 
world. The PDRY was a one-party 
state, with legislative power located 
in the Supreme National Council (as 
well as local councils). The PDRY im- 
mediately established close diplomatic 
ties with Cuba, China, and East Ger- 
many. The USSR, in particular, was 
their strongest ally and an important 
source of material support ($152 mil- 
lion in aid from 1969-1980).'° The 
limits of South Yemen’s own (colo- 
nially determined) borders did not 
allow for a large amount of resources 
to feed into production. This made 
South Yemen very dependent on the 
assistance of its socialist allies. They 
were careful not to alienate either side 
of the Sino-Soviet split.” 

In spite of these limitations, the 
young state embarked on a number 
of programs to raise the standard of 
living of the South Yemeni people - 
undoing the effects of 130 years of 
British occupation. These included 
land reform, literacy campaigns, and 
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the establishment of free education 
and healthcare.’* The education sys- 
tem, largely built up from nothing, 
covered the whole country by the 
1980s."° Internationalist support 
from China and Cuba helped subsi- 
dize their healthcare system. In rural 
areas, full employment in agriculture 
was achieved, though collectivization 
in the Soviet style was not successful.* 
“The population was assured of a ba- 
sic but adequate standard for all.” 

Special attention is often given to 
the status of women in the PDRY. 
Rightfully so, as the Democratic Re- 
public contributed to women’s lib- 
eration in a number of ways. West- 
ern sources, however, are generally 
incapable of having this discussion 
without reinforcing Islamophobic, 
orientalist narratives. Indeed, Western 
imperialism has often justified violent 
intervention through a feminist claim 
of “saving” oppressed women, most 
notably with Afghanistan and Iraq. 
“First Lady” Laura Bush famously 
claimed that “the fight against terror- 
ism is also a fight for the rights and 
dignity of women.” The implication 
is that the West is somehow “freer” 
for women, creating a faux-feminist 
imperative for neocolonial conflict (a 
sort of “White Woman’s Burden”). A 
more correct, material feminist analy- 
sis would instead suggest that colonial- 
ism reinforced already-existing gender 
hierarchy (which predates capitalism), 
providing a material incentive for the 
growth and mutation of gender op- 
pression. Gender plays a pivotal role 
in capitalist reproduction, and the 

bids. 
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imposition of colonial-capitalism had 
a destructive effect on gender relations 
around the world. 

With this in mind, we can consid- 
er women’s liberation as inextricably 
linked to South Yemen’s decolonial 
program. Women’s liberation was an 
explicit goal of the People’s Democrat- 
ic Republic of Yemen, included in the 
National Charter and 1970 Constitu- 
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tion.” The Yemeni Woman’s Union, 
a mass org tied into party and state 
structures, ensured widespread. par- 
ticipation by women in the political 
process (along with quotas for wom- 
en's participation in Local and Su- 
preme People’s Councils).’* Women’s 
literacy and education was promoted, 
and women were encouraged to enter 
public life. With this, however, came 
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the “double burden” of productive 
and reproductive labor, as well as 
the devaluation of gendered labor or 


“women’s work.” 


But these issues are QOyevgll, the PDRY un- 


in no way unique 


to Yemen, nor are doubtedly improved the 
they easily undone quality of life for wom- 


in a manner of de- 


cades. Overall, the © and upheld a genuine 
PDRY undoubt- cgymitment to women’s 


edly improved the 


sialic oe ai liberation, despite inevt- 
women and upheld ¢g ble limitations. 


a genuine commit- 
ment to women’s liberation, despite 
inevitable limitations. 

In the phase of revolutionary war- 
fare, rural women participated direct- 
ly in armed struggle. In Aden, wom- 
en’s social clubs (such as the Arab 
Women’s Society) served as fronts for 
political organizations like the NLF. 
Under this cover, they held clan- 
destine meetings and printed illicit 
propaganda.” Women also took ad- 
vantage of men’s perception of their 
innocence to smuggle in grenades and 
other weapons (a tactic dramatized 
in the film Battle of Algiers). By one 
estimation, 200-300 women partici- 
pated in the liberation struggle.”” “We 
had two fronts of struggle, one against 
the family and tradition, the other to 
wage the armed struggle against the 
British colonialists.”*! In 1967, the 
Arab Women’s Society transformed 
into the above-mentioned Yemeni 
Woman’s Union, which included 
14,000 members and 193 commit- 
tees.°* Women served on the Supreme 

18. Ibid, 6. 

19. Ibid, 10. 

20. Ibid, 11. 
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People’s Council, the Central Com- 
mittee, and in other important polit- 
ical positions. 

The PDRY 
emphasized dip- 
lomatic relations 
with  revolution- 
ary groups, such 
as the PFLP (Peo- 
ple’s Front for 
the Liberation of 
Palestine), neigh- 
boring Oman’s 
PFLO, and the 
National Demo- 
cratic Front in North Yemen.” South 
Yemen’s support for the PFLP, in par- 
ticular, led to Western accusations of 
being an “extremist state.” The PDRY 
did not restore diplomatic relations 
with the US until 1989, right before 
unification. The Western press, as ex- 
pected, mounted a propaganda war 
against the PDRY. With many reac- 
tionaries & capitalists escaping to Sau- 
di Arabia, radio stations supported 
by the former ruling class broadcast 
propaganda across the border.” This 
pattern of Saudi Arabia as reactionary 
proxy for imperialist interests persists 
to this day, as will be further explored 
in the next section. 


Unification and 
Contemporary Crisis 


Despite the colonially-influenced 
development of Yemen into two sep- 
arate states, the Yemeni people shared 
a common language, culture and his- 
torical identity that transcended bor- 


23. Fred Halliday, Revolution and Foreign Policy: The Case of South Yemen, 1967-1987, 3 (Cambridge University 
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ders. North Yemeni leaders, who over 
time fell into the neocolonial orbit of 
the US, took advantage of this genu- 
ine national connection to demand 
unification — thereby facilitating the 
imperialists’ goal of dismantling the 
sovereign PDRY. While the Nasserists 
did win the North Yemeni Civil War 
(1962-70), throughout the 70s con- 
servative elements were integrated 
into the Yemen Arab Republic’s gov- 
erning institutions. North Yemen 
and South Yemen went to war twice 
in this decade (1972 & 1977). Both 
conflicts ended with tentative agree- 
ments for unification. In 1978, Ali 
Abdullah-Saleh became President of 
North Yemen, a tried-and-true com- 
prador (aka imperialist collaborator). 
Saleh remained President for 32 years, 
through unification, until the “Arab 
Spring” protests forced his resigna- 
tion. 

Changing conditions in both states 
facilitated unification. In North Ye- 
men, the ascendancy of Saleh placed 
Yemen firmly into the pocket of US 
imperialism, with a huge pay-off for 
Saleh and increasing immiseration for 
Yemen’s population. During the War 
on Terror, Saleh positioned himself as 
an ally of George Bush, and later al- 
lowed the US to drone strike alleged 
Al-Qaeda targets on Yemeni soil, in ex- 
change for “tens of millions of dollars 
in American aid.”” Repression of po- 
litical opponents was commonplace, 
including the 2004 assassination of 
Hussein Badreddin al-Houthi (name- 
sake for the anti-imperialist Houthi 
movement). In 1995, Saleh signed the 
first of several agreements with the 
World Bank and the IMF; his succes- 
sor, Hadi, furthered these reforms, 
leading to privatization of water, land, 
healthcare, and education.” 

As for South Yemen, it is unlikely 
that the Marxist-Leninist wing of the 
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NLF, freshly victorious and engaging 
in socialist construction, would have 
unified with a state that did not share 
its mode of production. Through- 
out the 1970s, however, a number 
of internal conflicts led to the gradu- 
al moderation of the Party’s line. In 
1975, the NLF reorganized, with lo- 
cal communist parties and Ba’athist 
groups, to become the United Politi- 
cal Organization, the National Front 
(UPONF). In 1978, one of South 
Yemen’s most radical leaders, Salem 
“Salmine” Rubaya Ali (representing 
a pro-Mao/Cultural Revolution fac- 
tion) was killed, assumedly by a rival 
faction.” After this, a pro-Soviet fac- 
tion, headed by longtime Secretary 
General Abdul Fattah Ismail, again 
reorganized the UPONF into the Ye- 
meni Socialist Party (YSP) - a move 
which Salmine had opposed. This 
reorganization entailed a moderation 
of the once-revolutionary front, anda 
movement towards social-democracy 
and reformism. 

In 1985, an even more acute internal 
crisis precipitated the final moments 
of the PDRY. To blame the dissolu- 
tion of the PDRY on internal conflict, 
however, fails to take into account the 
long-term effects of capitalist encircle- 
ment and imperialist violence in West- 
ern Asia. With the decline and disso- 
lution of the Soviet Union and the 
communist bloc, South Yemen was 
surrounded by unfriendly states, in a 
region on which the US Empire has 
invested billions of dollars to destabi- 
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lize and control. A tiny nation of only 
2.5 million (as compared to 7 million 
in North Yemen), South Yemen could 
not persist on its own. In 1990, Saleh’s 
Yemen Arab Republic and the vestiges 
of the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen unified into the Republic 
of Yemen. The deal, approved by YSP 
General Secretary Ali Salem al Beedh 
without YSP Politburo approval, pro- 
duced a state totally dominated by 
Saleh and North Yemeni interests.”* 
This arrangement produced one last 
attempt at Southern independence 
in 1994, but the forces of imperialism 
and reaction prevailed. The People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, one 
of a handful of Marxist-Leninist states 
in world history, was dismantled al- 
most as quickly as it had been erected. 

The neocolonial policies of Saleh 
set the stage for the contemporary 
Yemeni crisis. 33 years of corruption 
and collaboration with imperialist 
powers created the conditions for a 
vibrant anti-imperialist movement. 
The vanguard of this movement is an 
organization called Ansal Allah, usu- 
ally referred to in the Western press as 
“the Houthis.” The Western press de- 
picts the Houthis as violent religious 
rebels, funded and armed by Iran, 
waging a “Civil War” against the “in- 
ternationally recognized” (aka imperi- 
alist-backed and legitimated through 
the United Nations) government of 
Abdrubbah Mansur Hadi, Saleh’s 
long-time VP and successor. In ac- 
tuality, the Houthis are a nationalist, 
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anti-imperialist movement with wide- 
spread popular support, while Hadi is 
universally despised. The Yemeni pop- 
ulation supports the Houthis because 
they stand firmly against imperialism. 
While they do accept some support 
from Iran (their only non-hostile 
neighbor), they have also rejected Ira- 
nian advice & advisors.” They buy 
their weapons from the Yemeni black 
market, one step removed from the 
Yemeni Army itself.*° Their primary 
concern is ending foreign control of 
Yemen’s resources and political pro- 
cesses. 

The demonization of the Houthis 
is connected to a larger strategy of im- 
perialist propaganda, particularly con- 
cerning the area known as the “Middle 
East.”?! Conflicts in this heavily col- 
onized region tend to be represented 
in depoliticized ways — as more-or-less 
cultural or religious squabbles, rather 
than complex political responses to 
centuries of imperialist oppression.*” 
This is not only a form of dehumaniz- 
ing orientalism; it is also a tactic used 
to absolve the imperialists of culpabil- 
ity for these conflicts. Consider this 
explanation from the Brookings In- 
stitute, a bourgeois think tank: “What 
you need to know: First and foremost, 
the Houthis are Zaydi Shiites.”*? Is 
this truly the first thing we should 
know? Wouldn’t Yemen’s colonial 
history or Saleh’s collaboration with 
US imperialism be more immediately 
relevant? Instead, hundreds of years 
of politics and resistance are distilled 
into an oversimplified narrative of reli- 
gious conflict. "The Houthis don’t sup- 
port Hadi because he’s another agent 
of foreign imperialism" becomes" The 
Houthis don’t support Hadi because 
he’s Sunni." 

As for the “Civil War,” it would be 
more accurate to refer to it as a pro- 
longed bombing campaign. Since 
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2015, a coalition led by Saudi Arabia 
has visited indiscriminate death upon 
the entire Yemeni population, with 
funding, weapons, and logistical sup- 
port from the US military. A “Civil 
War” implies two clearly delineat- 
ed factions, fighting with armies for 
control over a territory. Saudi Arabia 
has no troops on the ground—only 
mercenaries (including a rebranded 
Blackwater and AQAP - Al Qae- 
da in the Arabian Peninsula).** The 
Houthis have controlled all of North 
Yemen, excepting the oil-rich province 
of Marib (which the Saudis covet) 
since 2015. The bombing campaign 
is an attempt to starve the Houthis 
out, without having to mount a real 
ground war. After disabling the Ye- 
meni Air Force at the start of the cam- 
paign, Saudi bombs have deliberately 
targeted infrastructure, agriculture, 
water desalination plants, and public 
gatherings.” This is compounded. by 
a brutal blockade of sea, land, and air, 
initiated and enacted by the Saudis. 
There is no question that this war is 
being waged against Yemeni civilians. 
One headline references 140 civilians 
bombed and killed at a funeral.*° Half 
of the population is food insecure, and 
destruction of sanitation and medical 
infrastructure has led to outbreaks 
of preventable infections, including 
cholera.” Add COVID-19 to the pic- 
ture, and it is clear that this situation 
is much worse than a “humanitarian 
crisis” — this is a genocide. 

How is this campaign advantageous 
for the US Empire? There are a num- 
ber of reasons. Straightforwardly, 
arms sales mean money for the US, 
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UK and France, and new targets to 
facilitate the endless expansion of the 
war industry. Beyond this, Yemen 
occupies an important position for 
world trade: the Bab el-Mandeb Strait 
connects the Suez Canal to the Indian 
Ocean; exports from the Persian Gulf 
and Asia must pass through to reach 
Western markets. It is the world’s 4th 
largest “chokepoint” for oil.** Houthi 
control of South Yemen might jeop- 
ardize this hugely lucrative economy, 
but the Houthis are far too popular 
and too entrenched for a ground war 
to be feasible. Hence, US Empire reca- 
pitulates its “total war” tactics, tested 
on the Indigenous nations of Turtle 





Island, the people of the Philippines, 
Vietnam, Iraq, and too many others 
to name. One commentator has de- 
scribed it as “punishment” for Yemeni 
decolonization.” In addition, we can 
consider the potential importance of 
Yemen for China’s Belt and Road Ini- 
tiative, which already has a major pres- 
ence in Djibouti (on the other side of 
the Bab el-Mandeb Strait). Anything 
that disrupts China’s growing influ- 
ence is a plus for the US State Depart- 
ment, no matter its cost. 

It is vital that we in the imperial core 
understand what is really happening 
in Yemen. Without acknowledging 
trajectories of imperialism, neo-co- 
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lonialism, and US military interven- 
tion, we are bound to echo a toothless 
liberal analysis that starts and ends at 
“charity”. The only way to truly help 
the Yemeni people is to destroy the US 
imperial apparatus that demands their 
acquiescence. If you drive a car, if you 
use plastic or other petroleum prod- 
ucts, you are materially embroiled in 
this conflict, whether you asked for it 
or not. Biden claims he will end the 
war; this remains to be seen, but even 
if he does, the Yemeni people will still 
be denied their sovereignty and digni- 
ty. The US Empire always finds a way. 
Death to America. 


Who Runs Laos— 
the Bosses or 


the Workers? 
Comrade Dirac 


Judging by western observation, 
one might be inclined to think that 
Chinese capital has won out in Laos, 
putting the lie to the Lao People's Rev- 
olutionary Party's pretensions to the 
legacy of Lenin. According to Geof- 
frey C. Gunn, the new major China- 
Laos railroad is merely a scheme to 
enrich China at the expense of Laos, 
where the project has created few jobs 
and forced residents off their lands.’ 
Short-sighted and rapacious Chinese 
dam projects are supposedly sabotag- 
ing the Mekong ecosystem and drying 
up the river downstream.”° Radio Free 
Asia sounds the alarm about Chinese 
capitalists displacing locals as they 
snap up land for their developments.* 

The imperialists want us to believe 
that Laos is a passive victim of Chi- 
nese “capitalist” exploitation. In actu- 
ality, Laos and China are partners in 
socialist construction. Despite market 
reforms to bolster productive forces, 
Laos’s government remains of and for 
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the people. Laos’s COVID response 
speaks to the efficacy of the socialist 
mode of production. Over a year into 
the pandemic, Laos boasts an astound- 
ing case total of 0.7 per 100,000. (For 
comparison, South Korea’s rate is 200 
per 100,000.) On February 1, 2020, 
when Lao officials discovered that a 
visitor from China had tested posi- 
tive for the virus, they began taking 
aggressive measures. They used con- 
tact tracing to test everyone exposed 
to this singular case, and suspended 
visas to Chinese nationals. By March 
5, Laos had tested all of 53 suspected 
cases of COVID in the country, find- 
ing all negative. Nevertheless, out of 
an abundance of caution, on March 
9 the government canceled Lao New 
Year, due to take place the following 
month. After the first two cases were 
reported on March 24, the govern- 
ment imposed a full lockdown. At 
present, the country has reported no 
deaths at all.° 

Laos’s socialist governance and 
mode of production allowed for a 
tightly controlled COVID response, 
as seen with other socialist states like 
China, Cuba and Vietnam. How did 
Laos construct this state, and what 
challenges has it faced along the way? 


Pre-revolutionary Laos 
Before the revolution and the estab- 


lishment of a Marxist-Leninist state, 
Laos suffered under French colonial- 
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ism for 60 years (1893-1953). Part of 
the lucrative French colony known as 
“French Indochina,” Laos’s history is 
inextricably tied up with the histories 
of its neighbors, Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia. Through their shared colonial 
fate, they developed a common inter- 
est in overthrowing French occupa- 
tion. In 1930, Comrade Ho Chi Minh 
founded the Indochinese Communist 
Party (ICP), a vanguard party repre- 
senting the interests of Vietnamese, 
Lao, and Cambodian workers. The 
Party disbanded in 1945 (replaced, 
in the next few years, by the Workers’ 
Party of Vietnam, the Kampuchean 
People’s Revolutionary Party, and the 
Lao People’s Revolutionary Party), 
but collaboration between the nations 
of Indochina remained strong. In 
Vietnam, the Viét Minh revolutionary 
front organized inspired campaigns of 
guerrilla resistance against the French 
(“First Indochina War,” 1946-54) and 
the US (“Second Indochina War” 
or “Vietnam War,” 1955-75). After 
World War I, the US sought to con- 
solidate its fast-growing Empire, or- 
ganizing coups and invasions in Iran, 
Guatemala, Korea, and many other 
countries. During the Vietnam War, 
the US rained destruction not only 
upon the people of Vietnam, but also 
the peoples of Laos and Cambodia, 
with both countries serving as second- 
ary battlefields. Through this ordeal, 
however, the peoples of Vietnam and 
Laos were able to establish their sov- 
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ereignty and right to self-determina- 
tion. In 1975, with the ending of the 
imperialist war, the Pathet Lao, or Lao 
People’s Revolutionary Army, seized 
power from the foreign-allied royalists 
and formed the Lao People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic. 


The Development of 
Communist Laos 


The road to socialist construction 
has never been a direct one in Laos. 
Immediately after the revolution, 
technical knowledge fled the coun- 
try, leaving Laos to “begin the pro- 
cess of economic development from 
scratch.” The starting point was a 
mixed economy, spread across a decen- 
tralized and disconnected populace. 
At the Fourth Congress of the Pathet 
Lao (known after the revolution as 
the Lao People’s Revolutionary Party, 
or LPRP), Kaysone summarized. the 
economy as consisting of four sectors: 
state-run and collectivized enterprises, 
public-private enterprises, small enter- 
prises, and the artisans and peasants.’ 
As Kaysone described, 


There are still nearly all the modes 
of production from primitive to 
contemporary modes of produc- 
tion mankind has gone through. 
All of these sectors exert an effect 
on one another, depend on one 
another and remain united in an 
economy still in the period of tran- 
sition to socialism.® 


Furthermore, Laos had to contend 
with the fallout of the US’s assault. 
The US dropped 2.5 million tons of 
explosives on Laos during its 1964-73 
bombing campaign, making Laos the 
most bombed country on earth.’ This 
included 260 million cluster bombs, 
75 million of which didn’t explode. 
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The US has allocated a total of around 
$190 million to clean up unexploded 
ordnance;’° the bombing campaign it- 
self, by contrast, cost $17 million a day 
for a total of $56 billion."' Every year, 
unexploded ordnance injures or kills 
300 people in Laos 
and it has rendered 37 


percent of all agricul- tremendous 


tural land unsafe to 
use. 


Laos has achteved 
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1990." Ever since then, Laos has expe- 
rienced a steady growth rate of 4 per- 
cent or higher every year, resisting the 
financial crisis of 1997 that collapsed 
multiple economies in East Asia." As 
Laos opened itself to foreign capital, 
investment poured 
in, with the vast ma- 
econom- jority coming from 

Vietnam and China 


R zC gains since 1ts revo- Letecen: 2000 and 


The LPRP adopt- lution. It cut poverty 2012.” Laos can be 
ed a NEP-style mixed : said to have followed 
nearly in half from 


economy soon after 


the revolution. As 199? to 2013 


of 1975, private prop- 

erty was allowed but discouraged, 
with multiple provincial governments 
even prohibiting trade up through 
1987. But in 1979 the LPRP Central 
Committee passed the Seventh Reso- 
lution, marking a major turn towards 
market economics. After a disap- 
pointing growth trajectory during the 
First Five-Year Plan (1981-85), the 
LPRP introduced the New Econom- 
ic Mechanism (NEM) at its Fourth 
Party Congress. The NEM sought to 
gradually open the Lao economy to 
global markets, without sacrificing the 
crucial goal of self-sufficiency in food 
production."* 

Laos experienced a deep drought 
in 1987-88, losing 30 percent of its 
former rice production. In 1989, 
rice production shot back up by 40 
percent, and Laos reached its official 
benchmark for food self-sufficiency in 


12. Degjenruar. 


the tact of Deng Xia- 
oping’s China — uti- 
lizing outside capital 
to boost productive forces and raise 
the semi-feudal living standard, inher- 
ited from the imperialists, of the Lao 
people. 

Laos has achieved tremendous eco- 
nomic gains since its revolution. It 
cut poverty nearly in half from 1992 
to 2013 and has averaged 7.8 percent 
GDP growth in the last decade."* Elec- 
tricity access increased twofold, to 93 
percent, and now 84 percent of Lao 
people have access to clean water.” 


Capital Versus Labor 


Laos’s strong non-capitalist foun- 
dations can be seen in its property 
relations. There is no private land- 
ownership in Laos. Citizens may hold 
leases for only 30 years. State organi- 
zations have no right to transfer, lease, 
or grant use rights, and foreigners can 
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only rent land with approval from lo- 
cal provincial or municipal adminis- 
trators and the national land manage- 
ment agency.” 





Every workplace in Laos is required 
to have either a trade union or so- 
called workers’ representative organi- 
zation (the latter are of a more “grass- 
roots and decentralized” nature). 
Workers have a right to generous sick 
leave: monthly workers receive 30 days 
of leave per year, and daily or hourly 
workers receive days of leave according 
to a formula that takes into account 
their length of employment. Moth- 
ers are allowed 90 days of maternity 
leave at full pay, and for a year after 
giving birth they are allowed an hour 
per day to take care of their child. Fol- 
lowing any miscarriage, a doctor may 
prescribe a term of paid leave for any 
length, at their discretion.” 

Employers must follow a strict pro- 
tocol when firing a worker. In the 
case of insufficient skill or ill health, 
the employer must first attempt to 
reassign the worker to a more suitable 
post. After a final dismissal, the work- 
er is entitled to continue working for a 
grace period and take one day a week 
of paid leave to seek work during that 
time. Layoffs are even more tightly 
controlled. Any layoff must be made 
in consultation with the workplace’s 
trade union or workers’ representative 
and reported to the state labor admin- 
istration. Significantly, the law pro- 
hibits firing any employee who (1) is 
pregnant or gave birth less than a year 
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ago, (2) is currently filing a complaint 
or lawsuit against the employer, (3) is 
cooperating with a workplace audit, 
or (4) serves as a trade union or work- 
ers’ representative.” 


The Challenges and 
Contradictions of Development 


Ever since the revolution, Laos has 
faced a fundamental barrier to central- 
ization: much of its population lies in 
rural valleys which are not connected 
to communication or transportation 
networks. State authority is limited, 
especially over peasant-based markets. 
For example, in 2014 the government 
introduced a price control on high- 
grade pork which was virtually ig- 
nored in the markets of Vientiane. 

As in any developing country, 
growth will impose a certain cost to 
the environment. Laos has invested 
heavily in hydroelectric power, so 
much so that it is slated to become a 
major supplier of clean electricity to 
Southeast Asia.” Western journalists 
have sounded the alarm about the ef- 
fects of Chinese-built dams along the 
Mekong River, pushing out titles like 
“Mekong River dying a slow but cer- 
tain death.”** An organization called 
Eyes on Earth published a report 
stating that a particular Chinese-op- 
erated cascade of dams on the upper 
Mekong had stored “an entire wet 
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season’s worth of rainfall” and thus 
single-handedly caused the drought 
that occurred downstream in 2019.”’ 
While the most breathless reports 
must be taken with a grain of salt, it 
is nevertheless the case that the rapid 
growth in dams along the Mekong will 
disturb the hydrological cycle and may 
disrupt the lifestyles of peasants who 
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depend on river-flow. Such are the 
complex conundrums of intensively 
raising a nation’s productive forces in 
a short period of time. Indisputably, 
however, the People’s Revolution has 
dramatically raised the standard of liv- 
ing for the Lao people and provides 
another overlooked example of social- 
ist construction in action. 


Revolutionary Poetry 


No Pasaran Hamburg 


SSS cccccccccccccjc*cqcijnén* iT! 


Ghosts 


— in memory of Comrade Commandant Alexey Markov! 


(11.02. 73-24. 10.2020) 


How many millions haven't mattered? 
Sons and daughters, broken cities, 
Dead fields, red star 

Falling. 


Ghosts from a car crash, 
Shattered mirrors, just a bang — 
White noise, droning 

In the background. 


Engines sputter, 
Watchers waver 

Fire flickers — 

The dead can cast 

No shadow underneath 
A blackened sun. 


25. Morgan Artyukhina, Liberation School, “Mung Lao: A Portrait of The Lao People’s Democratic Republic” (Sept. 22, 2017), https://liberationschool.org/mung-lao-a-por 


trait-of-the-lao-peoples-democratic-republic/ 
26. Roughneen. 


27. Marko Kallio and Amy Fallon, “CRITICAL NATURE: Are China's dams on the Mekong causing downstream drought? The importance of scientific debate” (Apr. 28, 
2020), https://www.csds-chula.org/publications/2020/4/ 28/critical-nature-are-chinas-dams-on-the-mekong-causing-downstream-drought-the-importance-of-scientific- 
debate. Kallio and Fallon call this report into question. Their analysis suggests that reduced flow upstream of the dam cascade may have been a major factor 

in the 2019 drought. They also highlight the report’s lack of peer review and incautious use of sparse data. 


1. Alexey Markov was Russian communist, who first organised a caravan of humanitarian aid and traveled to the Donbass region in 2014: he sought to support the citizens of the 
People’s Republics of Donetsk and Lugansk, which had declared their independence from, and their rejection of, the NATO-backed Kiev regime, which came to power asa result 
of the Maidan putsch. Markov soon joined the antifascist Prizrak (“Ghost”) Brigade under the command of the Alexey Mozgovoy. At the beginning of 2015, the Prizrak Brigade 
and other international brigadiers scored a major victory at the onset of the war, encircling and eliminating the fascist aggressors at the battle of Debaltsevo. Soon after, Mozgov 
oy would be assassinated, and Markov adopted leadership of Prizrak, serving until his death to defend the Peoples’ Republics in Donbass in the face of unceasing Ukrainian 
aggression. The Ukrainian armed forces and their paramilitary proxies have openly carried Nazi battle flags on the frontlines while receiving millions of dollars of financial backing 
from the US-led NATO, military support from the Zionist project in Israel, and have ties to the incoming President of the United States — Hunter Biden served on the Board 
of the Bursima Holdings gas company in the Ukraine, while Joe Biden served as a quasi-Viceroy of Ukrainian affairs during his time as Vice-President. We can expect the Biden 
administration to carry on the now age-old USAmerican tradition of cooperation with Nazis and their ilk. 


